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Every Wednesday—Fourpence 10th December, 1960 


QUIZMASTER 
IN CHIEF 

Michael Miles answers a 
few questions for C N 

By Peter London 

It was something o£ a change to ask questions of the man 
whose job it is to fire questions at other people—Michael 
Miles, Quizmaster-in-Chief, Grand Inquisitor o£ Take Your 
Pick. 

“ How many questions have you asked altogether?” I asked 
hopefully. 

“On radio and TV I estimate I’ve asked very nearly three 
million questions,” said Michael in that crisp voice heard by 
about seven million viewers a week. 

appear on I.T.V.—on 23rd Sep¬ 
tember, 1955 —Take Your Pick, 
has never been out of Britain’s ten 
most popular programmes. A few 
weeks ago it had its 200th per¬ 
formance. 

“We’ve been lucky, of course,” 
said Michael, when I asked him 
the how-and-why questions, “but 
I think one of the reasons for our 
success is that we strive all the 
time for surprise and novelty. 
Competitors—and viewers—never 
know what's in store for them. 
You can imagine that thinking up 
new ideas causes a lot of head- 
scratching at the office.” 

To date. Take Your Pick has 
had more than 5,000 competitors, 
who have won prizes to the value 
of £100,000. Michael recalls with 
a chuckle the lady who won a 
rolling-pin, but had to collect it 
from the top of one of New 
York’s tallest skyscrapers; and the 
man who had to go to Tobago, 
the West Indian island near 
Trinidad, and live like Robinson 
Crusoe for a week. 

Booby Prize winners 

“But I maintain that a good 
competitor is of more value to a 
show like ours than a big prize,” 
Michael told me. “I’ve found that 
booby prize winners are always 
the best sports. I have been pick¬ 
ing contestants from our studio 
audiences for so long that I think 
I have developed a sixth sense for' 
spotting people who will be good 
sports, the folk who don’t mind 
having a shot for the sheer fun of 
it. And it isn’t always the push¬ 
ful or exhibitionist types who 
create the most genuine fun or 
reveal the most personality.” 

Michael Miles is a complete 
product of the radio and TV age. 
Leaving school at 17, he went into 
broadcasting in his home-town, 
Wellington, New Zealand, as a 


/"'rinning at me when I suggested 
^ that it couldn’t possibly be 
anything approaching that figure, 
he went on: “Well, at any rate, 
I’ve been asking questions for a 
livelihood for about 15 years now. 
It really began just after the war 
when I- was running a show for 
the troops in Europe, and also on 
Forces radio, called Radio For¬ 
feits. The B.B.C. heard it and in¬ 
vited me to bring the show to 
Britain. I’ve been here ever since 
—asking questions, inventing ques¬ 
tions, and thinking up all manner 
of crazy notions for forfeits and 
prizes.” 

Michael's appearance every week 
in Take Your Pick is only part of 
the job. He edits all the pro¬ 
gramme's material and handles all 
business details, such as arranging 
those unusual prizes. Quiz winners - 



Michael Miles 


on the Miles show have won air 
trips to Australia, steamer trips to 
the Mediterranean, stage-coach 
trips to Woburn Abbey. He also 
offered the biggest single prize in 
radio or TV in this country—an 
exhibition house and contents 
worth £5.000. 

The first quiz show ever to 


BATTLE WITH THE WIND 



junior radio announcer. Later he 
went to Australia and then on to 
Singapore, where, in 1942, he was 
a news-reader. One of the last 
items he read at the microphone 
described the arrival of the 
Japanese. Michael got away in a 
cattle-boat. 

He spent the rest of the war 
with the forces in Africa, doing a 
great deal of entertaining and 
working out ideas for novelty pro¬ 
grammes—quizzes in particular. 

Six million audience 

Take Your Pick began with 
Radio Luxembourg nearly eight 
years ago, and still commands a 
weekly audience there of more 
than six million. Transferring the 
idea to television was a gamble, 
and involved an immense amount 
of work, but it has succeeded, 
almost beyond the bounds of 
MichaeL’s own hopes. “The prob¬ 
lem is to keep it fresh. I some¬ 
times think there isn't an idea we 
haven't tried, or thought of, but 
something new always emerges.” 

Michael is six feet two, likes 
golf, gardening, photography. He 
is married to an English girl he 
first met in Singapore and has two 
children, Sarah, seven, and 
Andrew, four. And, as one might 
expect, they also ask a lot of 
questions. 


An 18-foot yacht going alj out in a thrilling race across Sydney 
Harbour. The crew lean well out to balance the craft against 
the thrust of the wind. 


Lots of letters for 


Santa 

The Post Office has handled 
hundreds of letters addressed by 
children to Father Christmas in 
Greenland, Iceland, and Denmark. 
If correctly stamped, they have 
been sent to the postal authorities 
in the countries concerned. 

In Denmark they are answered 
by an organisation run by Mr. 
Robert Jorgensen. This kindly 
custom was started over ten years 
ago by a Danish girl. Miss Gerda 
Stauning, who worked in the 


CAT AIViONG THE 
PIGEONS 

A cat has been found living 
among the girders at the top of 
tiie 90-foot span of Wearmouth 
Bridge. Sunderland. She was dis¬ 
covered by painters, and they say 
that her food consists of the star¬ 
lings and pigeons which frequent 
the steelwork in large numbers. 
It seems that the cat is quite 
friendly, but likes high living and 
has no wish to come down in the 
world. 


Claus 

Greenland Office at Copenhagen—■ 
Greenland being a colony of Den¬ 
mark. Getting other ladies to help 
her, she sent the children letters 
signed “Santa Claus”, and copies 
of a Hans Andersen Christmas 
fairy tale. 

In Iceland, the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation has in recent years sent a 
printed reply to letters addressed 
to Father Christmas, employing 
girls in their school holidays to 
deal with the correspondence. 

Boomerangs in 
the snow 

An American student is on his 
way to the U.S. Antarctic Base at 
McMurdo Sound with a collection 
of Australian boomerangs which 
he has acquired in Brisbane. Flis 
friends at the base want to try 
their hand, with these return-trip 
missiles in the cold, wide-open 
spaces. It is said that the pen¬ 
guins have been warned. 
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A SEAT ON THE 
FRONT BENCH 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 


The House of Commons had a big surprise the other day 
when a Conservative back-bench M.P., Dame Irene Ward, sat 
herself down among the Conservative Ministers on the Govern¬ 
ment Front Bench. 

She did so to draw attention'to the poor conditions under 
which many war pensioners and widows are living. In so 
doing she defied centuries of tradition. 


T>y custom and practice the 
■“-* front bench immediately to the 
Speaker’s , right is reserved for 
members of the Government and 
the front bench immediately to 
his left is for members of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition. 

All the other benches are for 
back-benchers—that is, M.P.s who 
hold no official position either as 
members of the Government or 
of the Opposition parliamentary 
committee, usually called the 
“Shadow Cabinet.” 

There are 630 M.P.s, including 
Ministers and Opposition front¬ 
benchers, but in order to create 
an intimate atmosphere for 
debating, the size of the Commons 
chamber has been kept down to 
a seating capacity of only 437. So, 
when the House is very full we 
may sometimes find Ministers 
sitting among back-benchers until 
there is room for them on the 
Front Bench; and ex-Ministers, by 
courtesy, . occupy a particular 
bench below the gangway which 
divides the Front Bench from 
back-bench “territory.” 

Bold action 

But never has the Government 
Front Bench, the political “holy 
of holies,” been invaded by a 
back-bencher until Dame Irene, in 
one bold action, proved that it 
could be done. She thus made 
her protest and, after some time, 
quietly left the Bench. 

The simple fact is that in the 
celebrated rules of the Commons, 
sometimes called “the best club 
in the world,” there is nothing to 
bar a back-bencher from sitting 
among the Ministers. 

The official name of the Govern¬ 
ment Front Bench by the way is 
the Treasury Bench. The Treasury, 
from which it takes its name, is 



Dame IreneWard 


our oldest department of State. 
Its modern home is the great Vic¬ 
torian block of buildings at the 
bottom of Whitehall overlooking 
Parliament Square and the 
Houses of Parliament. 

It originated in the King’s bed¬ 
chamber in Saxon times. • In those 
days and for a long time after¬ 
wards, the King kept his treasure 
almost literally "under the bed.” 
The chamberlains of the bed¬ 
chamber “kept the books,” so to 
speak, and were the forerunners 
of our Treasury officials. 

But why should a bench in the 
House of Commons be called 
after the Treasury? Here we 
come back to the struggle of the 
House of Commons in the 17th 
century to gain control of the 
nation’s finances from the 
Sovereign. 

Control of the Treasury passed 
from the King to the Commons, 
and the man whose work had to 
reflect this constitutional change 
was to become the chief man in 
the Commons. 

In the 18th century that man 
first received the grudging title of 
Prime Minister. It was then used 


in a mocking sense, for it seemed 
intolerable to the highly-spirited 
Commoners of those days that any 
one Member should be placed 
above others. 

But the system established it¬ 
self. Then, as the Prime Minister 
was the Sovereign’s chief adviser 
on money matters, it was clear 
that he must also control the 
Treasury. He thus achieved, and 
today retains, the double title of 
Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

Under an Act of 1937, by which 
the Premier’s salary was doubled 
from £5,000 to £10,000 a year, it 
is a condition that he must always 
remain First Lord of the Treasury 
though, as explained, he combined 
these two offices from the very 
beginning of the system. 

In actual fact the work is done 
by the man who administers the 
daily routine of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Treasury Bench is net, of 
course, the sole preserve of the 
Premier, the Chancellor, and the 
other two Treasury Ministers—the 
Financial Secretary and the 
Economic Secretary. Every mem¬ 
ber of the Government is entitled 
to sit on it. 

For 70 Members 

“The Government” embodies 
not only the senior Cabinet 
Ministers and senior and junior 
Ministers outside the Cabinet, but 
also the Whips who arrange Com¬ 
mons business under the Leader 
of the House, a Cabinet Minister. 

In all there are some 70 M.P.s 
in the Commons entitled to 
occupy the Treasury Bench. Mem¬ 
bers of the Government who sit 
in the Lords do not, of course, sit 
in the Commons. 

Dame Irene Ward's exploit 
appears to be unique. But some 
years ago when the Labour 
Government was in power, a 
Labour back-bencher, Mrs. Bessie 
Braddock, sat on the Opposition 
front bench during a late-night 
demonstration. 



P.owton Castle at Alberbury, Shropshire. The 15th-century tower 
Sflwlflfetftlll# survives from the time of the siege during the Civil War. 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Schoolchildren living in the 
South London borough of Lam¬ 
beth are to be given road safety 
jigsaw puzzles by the council. 

IT’S QUIET DOWN THERE 

Portsmouth has ordered a 
thousand rubber dustbin lids for 
council tenants. 

A Roman bath-house has been 
found at Great Ponton, near Gran¬ 
tham, Lincolnshire. ■ 


Pleased to meet you 



A visitor to a display of 
British toys held in London, 
meets one of this year’s 
popular lines. 


LATE DELIVERY 

A message sealed in a bottle 
and thrown by Girl Guides into 
the sea off St. Aubin, Jersey, 22 
years ago, has been picked up at 
St. Malo, about 40 miles away. 

South Africans now eat two 
gallons of ice cream a head per 
year. Only Americans and 
Canadians eat more. 

To help to reduce road acci¬ 
dents after dark, young children 
in Norway are to be given re¬ 
flecting armbands. 

- Children under five in drought- 
stricken parts of Cape Province, 
South Africa, recently saw rain 
for the first time in their lives. 

’PHONE FUN 

People in Vienna can hear a 
new joke each day by dialling a 
certain telephone number. The 
service has proved very popular, 
and the five millionth person to 
s use it will get a prize. 

THEY SAY 7 . . 

Jn setting your examinations,’ I 
ask you to include a fair 
number of compulsory questions 
calling for original thought . . . 
The purpose should be to show 
what a chap has above his eye¬ 
brows—not how long he has been 
up to his eyes in books. 

Dr. I. /. Faulkner, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, at an education conference 



M&dek -firm ouretfewte mge 


BUU-ET 

A Club model with 
striking colour finishes 
and a famous name. 

Olympiad 

A junior bicycle 
specially designed for 
boys from 8 to 16 years 
of age. 


The “ Calypso ” is a 
lightweight bicycle to 
de-luxe specification at 
a competitive price. You 
have a choice of two 
very modern colour 
schemes, each in a 
distinctive decor. 


Royal Enfield 

|§ Please send me a copy of the f 951 Colour Cycle Rg 
Ejs Brochure. 

i 5 NAME. 1 

g B 

:: g ADDRESS. w 

;;j eg M 

V:l- R .CN.361 g 

| THE ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., RECDITCH. g 
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PICTURE NEWS 
AND TIME MAP 


THE CLOCKS ABOVE SHOW TIME ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. SUNLIGHT MOVES WESTWARD 
ROUND THE EARTH.TRAVELLING 15 DEGREES 
AN HOUR. THIS MEANS THAT EVERY IS 
DEGREES EAST OF GREENWICH THE CLOCK 
IS ONE HOUR AHEAD. AND EVERY 15 
DEGREES WEST IS ONE HOUR BEHIND 


SWITZERLAND’S 
glaciers are shrinking ; as 
a result many new lakes 
are being formed. A re¬ 
cent annual report states 
that of 77 glaciers exam¬ 
ined, only two had not 
shrunk during the previous 
year. 



A NEW TOWN is rising 

in Kowloon Bay, in the 
colony of Hong Kong. In¬ 
dustrial areas, shopping 
centres, schools, and hous¬ 
ing estates are rising on 
land reclaimed from the 
mouth of the Canton River. 


Up to S^Suptse—Everest’s 
uncBimbed neighbour 


In the Spring of next year a 
team of British mountaineers will 
try to conquer Nuptse (25,700 
feet), the last mountain in the 
Everest group which remains un¬ 
climbed. 

The group consists of three 
sharp peaks arranged in a horse¬ 
shoe around the famous Western 
Cwm (combe and valley). From 
this. Everest itself was climbed in 
1953 by Sir John Hunt’s expedi¬ 
tion, and again in 1957 by a Swiss 
party who also took the oppor¬ 
tunity of climbing the second peak, 
Lhotse (27,890 ft.). From what 
these expeditions saw of the north 
face of Nuptse, however, it seems 
unlikely that this last peak can be 
climbed from the same base. 

Indeed, finding a practicable 

Glean hags for 
the mail 

With mail bags being in use 
more often and for longer periods 
during the Christmas rush, the 
Post Office has to do a lot of 
cleaning. Every day, in London, 
29.000 of the familiar red bags 
arc dry cleaned. A hundred at a 
time, they are rammed into 
wooden drums which whirl away 
the dust and dirt collected in 
the carrying of mail from town to 
town, street to street, house to 
house. 

In the course of a year about 
ten million bags are dealt with by 
the mail-baa department of the 
G.P.O. 


route up the mountain is going 
to be one of the major tasks of 
next year's expedition because 
although Nuptse lies in a part of 
the Himalayas which has been 
extensively visited, hardly any¬ 
thing is known about this particu¬ 
lar mountain. With Everest and 
Lhotse so close at hand, Nuptse 
has been ignored up till now. 

Although no climber has yet set 
foot on the mountain, its south 
ridge has been seen from a dis¬ 
tance and it is thought that it 
may provide a reasonable route 
to the top. 

Some of the party intend to 
travel to India, by car and the re¬ 
mainder will fly out to join them. 
They expect to leave Khatmandu 
on the 21st March. 


FISHING FIGURES 

There are plenty of fish in the 
sea—and a lot come out of it. 
Take the figures for 1959 compiled 
by the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

Last year the world's total catch 
of fish was 35,330,000 metric tons 
(a metric ton equals 2204.6 lb.). Of 
this vast haul Japan took the big¬ 
gest share, 5,875,000 metric tons. 
China (5.000,000) came next, and 
then the United States (2,890,000). 
Britain was well down the list with 
988,900 tons. 

One quarter of the world's total 
catch consisted of herrings, sar¬ 
dines, anchovies, and menhaden, 
the last being a kind of herring 
which yields a valuable oil. 



Today more than 95,000 women 
are in full or part-time employ¬ 
ment. and they include about 
39,000 in telephone work, 5,000 
postal and telegraph officers, and 
23,000 in administration depart¬ 
ments, 

And now we have Miss Mervyn 
Pike, M.P.. as first woman 
Assistant Postmaster-General. 


The Bethnal Green Museum, London, has been presented with 
this h’^dsome mechanical circus. It can be turned with a handle 
and is proving a great attraction. 


IViore Summer Time 
next year 

Summer Time next year will 
last from 26th March to 29th 
October—about six weeks longer 
than usual. 


Vintage rocket 
plane 

A rocket-powered fighter de¬ 
signed to fly at over 500 m.p.h. 
is to become a museum piece. 
Called a Komet, it was developed 
by the Germans towards the end 
of the war to intercept our 
bombers. Now it is being reno¬ 
vated by R.A.F. apprentices in 
their spare time for exhibition in 
the National Science Museum, 
South Kensington. 

To achieve speed and rapid 
climb, the Komet dropped its 
undercarriage soon afier taking 
off, landing later on a keel. 


LITTLE 


POSTMASTER BETTY 


The G.P.O. has just appointed 
its first woman Head Postmaster. 
She is Miss Betty Varley, of Brad¬ 
ford, and she is in full charge at 
Louth, Lincolnshire. 

Women first entered the service 
to do clerical duties in the Post 
Office Savings Bank on its estab¬ 
lishment in 1861. The taking over 
of the telegraphs in 1870 meant 
the employment of many more, 
and by 1890 there were 25,000 
of them out of a total staff of 
100,000. Thousands more were 
added when the National Tele¬ 
phone Company's network was 
transferred to the G.P.O and 


CIRCUS 


when, two years later, the First 
World War broke out. 

Soon after that war was over 
Post Office services expanded, 
necessitating the recruitment of 
more women, and by 1929 they 
numbered 60,000, an increase of 
35,000 in 40 years. They worked 
in practically every department of 
the G.P.O., and were coming in 
from the secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. By the 
time of the outbreak of the Second 
World War in 1939, they were 
occupying many important posi¬ 
tions. 

To replace postmen summoned 
for war service, some 20,000 
women went into uniform and 
delivered the mail. They braved 
air raids, not to mention snow¬ 
storms and gales. On the en¬ 
gineering side, 3,000 women as¬ 
sisted in the fitting and repairing 
of telephones, releasing' men en¬ 
gineers to mend shattered cables 
and to keep telecommunications 
alive. 
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ARMAND AND MICHAELA 
BACK IN JAPAN 



Armand and Michaela Denis line up their camera for a new series 


(Qua old friends Armand and 
Michaela Denis will be back 
for a new series on B.B.C. Tele¬ 
vision at 8 p.m. this Wednesday. 
Safari to Asia finds them still in 
Japan, where we saw them last 
time, but after three weeks they 
will be moving on to Hong Kong. 

Once again, I hear, they seek 
out human stories, as well as 
animal ones, looking for humour 
and friendliness to prove that 
people the world over are pretty 
much the same. 


Stealing the picture in the first 
programme—in a Japanese village 
—is the pet puppy of a little girl 
who cannot get on w'ith her home¬ 
work because of his tricks. 

We can see food being served 
to the family and the animals, and 
prayers being said before the 
family shrine. 

Armand and Michaela also 
moved among the villagers while 
they went about their daily work 
—for instance, in the midst of the 
rice harvest. 


LOOK OUT FOR . 


The Merrymakers' Swiss Christmas 



Other titles include: No. 107 TON! OF THE iGE SHOW 
So. tOE CHERRY CGtfES TO ALPINE SCHOOL 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ PICTURE LIBRARY 

ALL TOLD IN PICTURES Out Now 1j- etch 


lack to Mafekliig 
and Ladysmith 



FORM-MASTER AS 
FILM-MAKER 

Amateurs at work 

JJoys of King's College School, 
Wimbledon, are the actors in 
a short film, Nonconformist, which 
has been made by one of the 
form-masters. The film, which 
lasts not quite two minutes, is 
about a schoolboy who insists on 
hopping on the right foot when 
all the rest of the class is using 
the left foot. It will be shown 
with a number of other amateur 
films in Personal Cinema on B.B.C. 
Television next Monday at 6.20 
p.m. 

You can also see an excerpt 
from an unusual cartoon film. Go 
1 Vest Young Man, in which the 
characters are played by Meccano¬ 
like figures. Other excerpts are 
from Claremont, an amateur film 
feature on life in a West Country 
spastics home, and Solitaire, about 
a man in prison who whiles away 
the time with a game he has in¬ 
vented, played with a button. 

Window on the 
duck-pond 

Peter Scott is coming to the 
B.B.C, Junior TV studio for 
the Out of Doors programme next 
Wednesday (14th December). He 
will be showing a film of how he 
spends some of the December 
days watching the scores of ducks 
on the pond beneath his studio 
window. He will do some live 
drawing as well. 

Bruce Campbell will be review¬ 
ing natural history books as sug¬ 
gestions for Christmas presents. In 
the Club Room, Leslie Jackman 
will be showing how to make a 
small Winter garden which can be 
kept indoors. Watch out. too, for 
a film about Scotland's latest 
“invasion”—by reindeer. 


'J’kere are still many people who 
have vivid memories of the 
Boer War. The siege of Lady¬ 
smith 2 nd the relief of Mafeking 
arc talked about to this day by 
old gentlemen who actually took 
part. Sir Winston Churchill was a 
war correspondent. 

This Wednesday the l.T.V. 
network carry Granada's big- 
scale feature programme on this 
disastrous war of 60 years ago. 

The television story will show 
how the war was fought for the 
control of South Africa, and how 
it shocked the British Army. It 
was thought the fighting farmers 
would crumple. But the Boers 
used all their field craft to inflict 
grievous casualties. In “Black 
Week,” which began on 10th 
December, 1899, the British were 
decisively defeated three times in 
seven days. Thousands of men— 


the cream of the regular army— 
fell at Stormberg, Magersfontein, 
and on the Colenso Heights before 
Ladysmith. 

The British had very great 
respect for the Boer generals. The 
death of one, Joubert, even in¬ 
spired Rudyard Kipling to write a 
poem in tribute. 

The Boers were routed in the 
fighting that followed the relief of 
Kimberley, Ladysmith, and Mafe¬ 
king. In the Autumn of 1900 
it seemed that the war was over, 
but it actually dragged on in 
guerilla fashion for nearly two 
more years, at disastrous cost to 
both the Boers and the British. 

The Granada production team 
have chosen about 360 photo¬ 
graphs from 500 taken during 
the conflict. By a special tech¬ 
nique, 1070 different scenes have 
been created from these originals 



Sir Winston Churchill as a young war correspondent in South Africa 


HE WATCHED TELEVISION-AND 
SAVED HIS FRIEND’S LIFE 


Jt was a proud moment in 
A.T.V.'s Seeing Sport the other 
day when commentator Peter 
Lloyd's guest of honour was 14- 
year-old Allan Wakefield of Bug- 
iawton, Cheshire. Allan had saved 
the life of his friend, Glenn Ban- 
tick, thanks to a lesson in artificial 
respiration he watched in Seeing 
Sport last Summer. Glenn faced 


he kicked and fought and caught 
me by the throat. 

“Eventually I pulled him on to 
the bank, half-conscious. Luckily, 
I remembered my TV- lesson in 
artificial respiration and at last 
brought him round.” 

Allan's bravery has earned him 
a certificate from the Liverpool 
Humane Society. ' 


the cameras, too, and 
so did Superintendent 
F. Fenn, of the 
Metropolitan Police, 
who had given the 
lesson. 

Allan told his 
dramatic story very 
simply. The two boys 
had been in a canoe 
when it overturned. 

“I got to the bank,” 
said Allan. “ But 
Glenn was just splash¬ 
ing about. I sud¬ 
denly realised he was 
in difficulty. I went Peter Lloyd with Allan Wakefield (left) 
back, but in.his panic and his friend Glenn Bantick 



By rail to the 
Arctic Circle 

journey through Father Christ¬ 
mas country is featured in 
next Tuesday's Railway Round¬ 
about in B.B.C. Junior TV. By 
Rail to the Arctic Circle is a film 
made on the State Railways of 
Finland during a trip northwards 
from Helsinki. It shows how 
modernisation is being introduced 
everywhere. The journey was 
mads with all kinds of rpotive 
power, ranging from ancient 
wood-burning steam locos to 
modern diesel engines and rail 
cars. 

ANGLIA TV SEEN ON 
THE CONTINENT 

3J R - L. C. Eustace, an English¬ 
man living in The Hague, 
Holland, has written to Anglia TV 
to say he picks up their pro¬ 
grammes fairly regularly. But as 
his set works on the Continental 
625-line standard, the 405-line 
transmissions from England give 
him a picture-and-a-half! 
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Jungle-cat from 
ship's purser 


(joi.LrcTORS of animals for (he 
London Zoo bob up ill some 
of the most unexpected places. In 
Paraguay, for instance, there is a 
British schoolmaster who from 
time to time catches dangerous 
reptiles which he sends to the Zoo 
in exchange for certain educational 
books which he cannot obtain 
locally. 

Now there is a ship's purser, 
Mr. J. A. Looker, whose greatest 
joy whenever he gets ashore for a 
brief spell is to make off into the 
wilds to see what animals he can 
catch for the Regent's Park collec¬ 
tion. He recently sent a jungle- 
cat, which he caught during a trip 
to India. 

“It is most welcome," said a 
Zoo official, “for we have other 


I 


jungle-cats, and later we will pair 
one of them with this newcomer. 
At the moment, of course, it is in 
quarantine, and must remain there 
for six months. The animal is far 
from tame at present, but should 
quieten down in due course. 

“This jungle-cat, sometimes 
called a ‘ marsh-cat,’ is the second 
gift we have received from Mr. 
Looker this year. A few months 
ago he sent us some genets and 
other small mammals which he 
had also caught in India.” 


RARE FAMILY IN REPTILE HOUSE 


rare event took place at the 
reptile house with the birth of 
six baby chameleons. Although 
the many varieties of this species 
arc fairly common in this country, 
families are seldom produced. 

“The birth took us quite by 
surprise," said an official. “We 
only received the mother recently 
from a Belfast man who had just 
returned from Kenya and brought 
(he chameleon with him. 

“Although some varieties of 
chameleon lay eggs, these yoiing 
were born live. They are dainty 


little creatures, barely an inch 
long. We are feeding them on 
fruit-flies. 

“They are already showing their 
ability to change colour, although 
so far only from dark to light 
green. Their greatest joy—apart 
from getting food—is to be 
sprayed with tepid water from a 
* spray-gun.’ 

“Assuming we can rear this 
family—a tricky business at this 
time of year—the babies should 
reach maturity in about a year’s 
time,” said the official. 


Visitors may be able to handle 
these boa-constrictors 


about the same time as the 
chameleons were born, a South 
American boa-constrictor gave 
birth to one of the smallest 
families yet bred by this species 
in the menagerie. There are only 
five youngsters, with-brown, black, 
and red markings. 

“These snakes usually produce 
much larger broods,” said the 
official. “The record apparently 
goes back to 1877, when there was 
a family of 21 born here. The 
smallness of the present brood 


may be because the mother is not 
fully mature. Her babies, only 
nine inches long, have been re¬ 
moved from her, for snakes have 
no maternal instinct. They are 
being cared for in a special cage 
in a temperature of over 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. They are all feeding 
well on tiny mice. 

As it is possible to tame these 
snakes, especially when one has 
them young, we hope to train 
some of them for handling later 
by visitors.” Craven Hill 


Just a turn of the . wheel 



Young visitors to the London Zoo can now buy a helpful Zoo 
Wheel which gives important.facts about 30 of the most popular 
animals. Visit the animal, turn the wheel, and the facts are in 
front of you. 


Advertiser's announcement 

INSTALMENT OF OUR SUPER SERIAL 

M*THERM’S 



IMS ROCKET 


Bill and his sister Pat have voyaged in Mr. 
Therm’s Time Rocket back to the beginning 
of time to see how the gas we take for granted 
to-day came about . . • 

DILL looked thoughtful as he settled himself back in his 
D seat in the Time Rocket. 

44 It seems to me v/e’ve seen almost everything to do 
with coal and gas, Mr. Therm,” he said, “ I suppose . . 

M I know what you’re thinking,” smiled Mr. Therm. 

14 Tha* our trip is coming to an end ...” 

44 Oh, no ! ” cried both the children together. -> 

44 No, wait a moment,” said Mr. Therm, 44 it’s true that 
this must be our last trip for the moment, but don’t think 
you’ve seen even a tiny part of the whole wonderful 
story cf gas. You see, gas plays such an important part 




in all our lives in so many ways. The roads we drive on, 
the food we eat, the books we read, the clothes we wear, 
all of them owe everything to those giant ferns and mosses 
we saw millions of years ago ... do you remember 
what that period was called, Pat \ ” 

44 Carboniferous ! ” replied Pat promptly. 

44 That’s right,” agreed Mr. Term. 44 Well, thanks to 
the coal these ferns eventually became, we have all sorts 
of benefits to-day. Take our health, for just one example. 
We take hygiene and antiseptics for granted. But do 
you know, years ago, people used to die from operations 
because the wounds became infected, and there was 
nothing anybody seemed to be able to.do about it ? ” 

44 Well, how was this altered then l ” asked Bill. 

Mr. Therm’s answer was to start the Time Rocket’s 
^powerful motors. With a swoosh and roar, the huge 
'machine set off on another voyage, into time. 

44 Where to this time, Mr. Therm l ” asked Pat. 

44 We’re going to Edinburgh,” was Mr. Therm’s reply, 
and soon the mighty rocket was coming to a halt, and the 
children found themselves in a hospital ward. Rather an 
old-fashioned ward, too, and the doctors all had mutton 
chop whiskers, and the nurses weren’t at all the neat, 
trim characters of to-day. 

44 What are those two men talking about ? ” asked Pat. 

44 They’re talking about carbolic,” replied Mr. Therm. 

44 Ugh ! ” said the children. 

41 You may laugh,” went on Mr. Therm, 14 but it was 
thanks to carbolic—which of course comes from coal tar— 
that infection in hospitals was stopped, and 
patients lived.” 

44 Who’s that man then ? ” asked Bill. 

44 That’s Lord Lister,” explained Mr. 

Therm, 44 Joseph Lister as he was then. He 
was really the founder of what we call 
antiseptic surgery.” 

44 When was all this—I mean, when are 
we ? ” asked Bill. 

44 Well, it was in 1865 that Lister first used 
carbolic acid during an operation. You see, 
no one knew why wounds went bad, until 
Pasteur discovered microbes. And Lister’s 
great work was to realise that you could 
check these deadly microbes by means of 
antiseptics.” 

44 Goodness, how wonderful,” said Pat. 

44 It is wonderful,” agreed Mr. Therm, 

44 but then gas is a most wonderful story. 

Come and see what I mean.” 

They got back into the Time Rocket, and 
soared over the Great Britain of to-day. 


44 Name any product, any industry,” said Mr. Therm, 
“and you’ll find gas there. It helps build our railways 
and aircraft, it makes fertilisers for our farmers, and many 
of the plastics that are so important to-day find their 
origin in coal.” 

44 Oh,” exclaimed Pat as the Time Rocket came to a 
halt, and she looked around her, 44 we’re home.” 

And indeed they were, back in their own snug sitting 
room, with the gas fire blazing 'merrily away, giving a 
cheery glow to everything. 

44 Oh, Mr. Therm, have we really come to the end ? ” 
asked Bill. “ It’s been such fun.” 

44 Let me get you a cup of tea, Mr. 
Therm/’ said Pat, “ the kettle soon boils 
on Mummy's gas cooker.” 

44 That would be very nice,” said Mr. 
Therm, 44 and then I must be on my way. 
I’ve a lot of work to do for Britain so that 
we can go on holding our own in the world.’ ’ 
“ We’ve seen all this wonderful historical 
picture of gas, Mr. Therm,” said Bill, as 
they were waiting for the kettle to boil, 
“ but what’s really happening to-day ? ” 

44 All our efforts at the moment,” said 
Mr. Therm, 44 are towards making the 
production of gas more efficient. And we 
carry out a lot of experiments to produce 
gas from other raw materials, such as oil. 
We’re using natural gas in some places to 
supplement a town’s ordinary gas supply, 
and, with the help of the National Coal 
Board, we’re draining methane— 4 fire 
damp * to miners—out of mines, and adding that as well 
to the local gas supply.” 

“ It seems hard to believe it started all those millions 
of years ago,” said Bill. 

44 Our raw materials are millions of years old,” agreed 
Mr. Therm, 44 but the gas industry is as up to date as a 
sputnik.” 

“ Gosh, will you be going to outer space ? ” asked 
Bill. 

44 Oh, yes, we’ll be playing an important part in our 
space programme,” said Mr, Therm. 

Pat brought in the tea, and Mr. Therm drank two cups 
with great satisfaction. 

Then he put his cup down, and rose. 

44 Well,” he said, 44 thank you for my tea, and now t 
must be off.” 

The children were both so sad to see him go, but when 
he told them he’d be back one day they cheered up. 

One moment he was there, smiling and waving, and 
then he was gone, and only the cheery glow of the gas 
fire stayed to remind them of Mr. Therm. 

44 He was so nice,” said Pat. 

“ Gosh, yes,” agreed Bill. 

And they fell silent, lost in their wonderful dreams. 


THE END 

Issued by the Gas Council. 



OUR GRAND COMPETITION ~ AND PRIZEWINNERS ! 


If you rearrange these jumbled letters . . . BARCCOL1 . . . you will 
find they spell a word in the story above. 

When you have discovered what it is. explain in your own way (on a 
postcard, please, and in not more than 50 words !) what you think this 
word has to do with gas. 

Add your full name, address, and age, then post the card to : 

Mr. Therm's Time Rocket Competition No. 7, 

Children’s Newspaper. 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp), 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the three best entries he 
receives by Friday, 16th December ; neatness and age will be taken into 
account in the judging. 


NEXT WEEK^ 



* Prize to be Won ^ 


Here are the results of Mr. Therm’s Time 
Rocket Competition No, 2. The correct 
word was FOSSIL, and the three prize¬ 
winners, each of whom has been sent a 
book token, are *. 

Sally Wood, of Peterborough. 

Ernest Nelson, of Enniskillen, N.L 

John Oliver, of Bournemouth. 


AY* THERM’S 

Carol. 
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Basuto horsemen on a well-made road between two villages. In the distance is Mount Machache (9,471 feet) 
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Blankets are necessary protection in the mountain air 


Sc 


Spinning class at a teachers’ training college 


Trading store in the main street in the town of Mohalc’s Hoek 


Shepherds with their flocks in the foothills 


Modern church not far from Maseru 





Laugh and the world laughs with you 


T5asutoi and is one of three ter- 
ritories in southern Africa 
which are not part of the Union, 
the others being Bcchuanaland and 
Swaziland. All arc administered 
by a High Commissioner, under 
general direction from the Com¬ 
monwealth Relations Office in 
London. The British administra¬ 
tion in Basutoland works closely 
with hereditary African chieftains 
whose head is the Paramount 
Chief, Constantine Bereng Seciso; 
and a big measure of self-govern¬ 
ment was granted in 1959. 


Entirely surrounded by Union 
territory. Basutoland has an area 
of 11,716 square miles (roughly 
the size of Belgium), and a popu¬ 
lation of about 640,000, almost 
entirely African. About a quarter 
of the country (in the west) is low¬ 
land; the rest is mountainous, with 
peaks rising to more than 10.000 
feet. It is, in fact, Africa’s most 
mountainous country. 


The Basuto nation was founded 
in the 1820s from various tribes 
by a great chief named Moshesh. 
He ruled for nearly 50 years, suc¬ 
cessfully resisting Zulu invaders, 
and later inviting missionaries to 
settle in his country. Quarrels 
with neighbouring Boer settlers led 
Moshesh to ask for British pro¬ 
tection, which was granted in 1868. 
Three years later the country was 
attached to Cape Colony, but this 
arrangement did not suit the 
Basutos and in 1884, at their own 
, request, they returned to British 
rule. 


Basutoland has no industries. It 
is entirely agricultural, the most 
important products being wool, 
mohair, wheat, beans, and peas. 
Livestock includes over one-and-a- 
quarter million sheep, more than 
half-a-million goals, some 363.000 
cattle, and 134,000 horses, donkeys, 
and mules. 

Photographs : Crown Cop) right. 


Maseru, th< 


Basuto boy takes a denkey ride 
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EALTH PANORAMA 
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Queen Elizabeth II Hospital at Maseru, opened in 1937 


capital and administrative headquarters, and the only big centre of population. 
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Enacting a Bible story 
before a rapt audience 
at a junior secondary 
school in Roma 


corating the walls of a hut 


Waiting for the bus at a village post office 
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;x-crawn wagon fording a stream in the Drakensberg Mountains 


In the fashion—and nroud of it 
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Alien waterfowl 
in our midst 


October may sound a strange 
month for swans’ eggs to be 
hatching in Britain, but when the 
swans happen to belong to Aus¬ 
tralia it is not so surprising. 

In October of this year it was 
announced that nine out of the 
fourteen black swans’ eggs speci¬ 
ally sent from Tasmania to Scot¬ 
land had successfully hatched. 
When the cygnets grow up they 
will be taken to an ornamental 
lake in the grounds of the tradi¬ 
tional home of Annie Laurie of 
the famous song: Craigdarroch 
House near Moniaive, Dumfries¬ 
shire. Here they will replace some 
white mute swans, which have 
been removed. 

It does not seem to be the in¬ 
tention of the present experiment 
to let the swans fly free, but this 
has sometimes happened in the 
past. A surprising proportion of 
our breeding birds in Britain to¬ 
day are aliens, and several have 
started as ornamental waterfowl. 

Thames visitors 

For many years there have been 
Australian black swans among the 
many white ones on the Thames, 
and I believe there are still one 
or two to be found in London or 
nearby. Higher up the Thames a 
pair actually bred at Wallingford 
between the wars, but today there 
seem to be no black swans on this 
part of the Thames. 

Three kinds of duck or goose 
have established themselves, appar¬ 
ently permanently, as breeding 
species in Britain as a result of 
having escaped from collections of 
ornamental waterfowl. These are 



The black swan, pride and 

emblem of Western Australia. 

the Canada goose, the mandarin 
duck, and the gadwall. 

The Canada goose, which as its 
name suggests comes from North 
America, is the most widespread 
of the three. It is a large bird 
with a conspicuous black-and- 
white head pattern, and you are 
most likely to see it in the Thames 
Valley near Reading, the Dukeries 
of Nottinghamshire, Loch Leven 
in Kinross-shire, the Meres district 
of Cheshire and Shropshire, and 
the Breckland of Norfolk and Suf¬ 
folk, around Thetford and Bran¬ 
don. • 

The mandarin duck, whose 
handsome drake is one of the 
most brightly coloured of all 
waterfowl, is a native of China, 
where it is now very rare. In¬ 
deed, a few years ago Peter Scott 
said he believed that there were 
now more mandarin ducks at large 
in and around Windsor Great 
Park than in the whole of China. 
Besides the Virginia Water colony 


in the Windsor district, mandarins 
are scattered about in several 
counties from Hampshire to York¬ 
shire, where their special need of 
lakes or ponds in woodland can 
be found. They lay their eggs in 
holes in trees. 

The gadwall, which looks rather 
like a duck mallard, is also estab¬ 
lished in the Breckland as a result 
of a deliberate introduction a 
hundred years ago. and has re¬ 
cently been spreading along the 
coast of East Anglia and Essex. A 
small colony that breeds on Barn 
Elms Reservoirs, close to Ham¬ 
mersmith Bridge in London, 
derives from some birds that were 
reared in St. James’s Park about 
30 years ago. The gadwall also 
nests in Scotland, but here the 
birds may have immigrated natur¬ 
ally from the Continent. 

A good many other kinds of 
foreign duck and goose have 
escaped and reared isolated broods 
in the wild, but have failed to 
establish themselves. One should 
perhaps mention, however, the 
long-established full-winged flock 
of Egyptian geese at Holkham on 
the north coast of Norfolk. They 
may often be seen on the marshes 
and shore near Holkham Park, but 
never seem to stray very far away. 

Richard Fitter 


NURSE ROBOT 

Electronic nursing machines 
have been installed in a New York 
hospital. They give reports of 
temperatures and pulse and 
respiration rates of patients in a 
special ward. 


The Children's Newspaper, IOth December, I960 

OH RECORD 

New discs to note 


PINKY & PERKY: Children's 
Choice on Columbia SEG8058. 
The squeaky voices of Pinky and 
Perky have found the ideal 
material in these songs, especially 
written for children. The Teddy 
Bears' Picnic, The Ugly Duckling, 
and four others of the same appeal 
are to be found on this recording. 
(EP. 10s. 11 id.) 

VAN CL1BURN: Schumann 
Concerto in A Minor on RCA 
RA13002. Earlier this year Van 
Cliburn, the young pianist from 
Texas, was playing a series of 
concerts with the Chicago Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. It was decided 
that this was a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for him to make a record¬ 
ing with the orchestra and their 
conductor Fritz Reiner. This work 
first appeared in 1841 as a 
Fantasia, then for the next five 
years Schumann worked on it till 
it eventually became the A Minor 
Concerto. (L.P. 34s. ltd.) 

VERA LYNN: Accordeon on 
45MGM1104. Vera has found a 
song with 
a Continental 
air, and as 
one would ex¬ 
pect from the 
title, she has 
an accordion 
among her 
accompanying 
instruments. 

The melody 
is a strong 
one and with 
Vera Lynn to sing it, this sounds 
like another best-seller. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY: Lily 
oj Laguna and A Bachelor Gay on 
Pye 7N15302. 

To the strains 
of a mandolin, 

Stanley Hol¬ 
loway sings 
these two old 
songs very 
simply, with 
no fidgety 
trimmings 
but catchy 
choruses. This 
could be - an 
excellent 
gift for older aunts and uncles. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

IAN CARMICHAEL: The House 
At Pooh Corner on HMV 7EG117. 
This recording from the HMV 
Junior Record Club should prove 
popular, particularly as Ian Car¬ 
michael is a very fine Pooh. There 
are several charming songs by 
H. Frazer Simpson. (EP. 10s. ll-Jd,, 
plus Is. for gift presentation 
folder.) 

THE VICTORIAN TRUMPETS 
TRIO: Fabulous Trumpets on 
London RE1253. Three members 
of the Victorian Symphony 
Orchestra. Australia, have per¬ 
fected a style of unison playing 
which wilt find a ready audience 
among keen trumpet players. Five 
fellow musicians provide an 
accompaniment. (EP. 12s. 3jd.) 

WINIFRED ATWELL: Old Pi- 
anna Party on Decca 45F11296. 
A rousing disc from Winnie never 
fails to maintain the party spirit. 
Half a dozen melodics flash over 
the keyboard, from Jingle Bells to 
Carolina Moon. (45. 6s.) 




HERO OF QUEBEC—the story of General James Wolfe (12) 
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IN QUEBEC THE FRENCH REJOICE—THEY FEEL THE CITY IS NOW SECURE. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAY! 
TAKE COVER 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


Fergie and the Comvays have 
discovered another wreck where 
the sunken aircraft lies, and they 
believe Dr. Bredon is salvaging 
something from this using the 
plane as a blind . On one piece 
of wreckage they drag to the 
surface faded letters seem to he 
part of two words which they 
suppose formed the name of the 
boat. 

Later, Fergie and Jerry question 
Mr. Thompson, the coastguard at 
Sandy Point, but he has no record 
of a wreck off Gullmarsh Island, 
and when they return to Nlirelda 
they are shocked to hear from 
Jane that their salvage has 
gone . . . 

9. Jerry gets 
an idea 

T HE two boys stared stupidly at 
Jane. 

"Come down and look if you 
don't believe me,” she urged 
anxiously. "I've searched every¬ 
where, I guess, but both bits of 
wood have gone.” 

“And you say you’ve only been 
away from the ship about half-an- 
bour!” Jerry jerked out at last. 

“That's all,” she nodded. “Just 


"But who was it—and how did 
he know we had the salvage?”. 
Jerry crossed to the hatch, and 
with no one able to answer his 
leading questions, they trooped 
silently below. 

In the cabin the table already 
showed signs of preparation for 
lunch; there was a small heap of 
cutlery at one end, plates and 
mugs in the centre. Jane pointed 
to them as she crossed to the 
further bulkhead. 

“It wasn't until I began to lay 
the table,” she explained, “that 
I realised the salvage was missing.” 
She stood looking down on to 
the corner locker. "This is where, 
you left it, remember?” 

Jerry nodded, stepping briskly 
to her side. “We ought to have 
stowed the stuff away, but who’d 
have thought it would have been 
lifted?” He opened the locker, 
peering inside., 

“ I've told you I looked every¬ 
where, Jerry,” Jane reminded her 
cousin. “ I was only just through 
with my search when I heard you 
on deck.” 

“We left it on top of, that 
locker,” Fergie said. “It couldn’t 
have moved on its own account. 



Jerry searched down-river with the binoculars 


into the village to get some green 
stuff for a salad and a tin of 
ham.” 

Fergie looked around, eyeing 
the deserted quay, the strip of 
beach and his father's boat¬ 
building sheds. Then he glanced 
at his watch. 

“Well,” he conceded, “if a 
thief’s been aboard he’s a pretty 
fast worker. It’s ten minutes to 
one. He must have been watch¬ 
ing the barge and waiting for you 
to leave, Jane, hoping you’d go 
during the dinner hour.” He in¬ 
dicated the boatsheds. “The men 
go home at twelve. Come back 
at one. If you went ashore soon 
after twelve, there’d be no one 
about to see the snooper who 
came aboard ” 


May as well face the fact, Jerry. 
It’s been stolen.” 

Jerry said nothing. He knew 
Fergie was right; there was no 
point in searching further—except 
perhaps down the river. He sud¬ 
denly crossed to the companion 
and went up on deck with the 
binoculars. 

“We might have seen the thief 
down river if we’d had the sense 
to look there first,” he said as his 
two companions joined him. 

" Anything doing?” Fergie asked 
after an interval. 

Jerry handed him the glasses. 

“Looks as if they’re diving 
again off Gullmarsh. No sign of 
anything else though.” 

Fergie focused the binoculars 


and grunted his agreement after a 
few moments. 

"Whoever the thief was he must 
have come from Gullmarsh,” he 
said slowly, lowering the glasses. 
“But how anyone there—or any¬ 
where else—knew we had the stuff 
just beats me.” 

“Me, too,” agreed Jane. "But 
I guess it proves one thing be¬ 
yond doubt. That you were right, 
Jerry. Dr. Bredon is working on 
the mystery wreck and using the 
plane as a cover because what¬ 
ever the real salvage is he doesn’t 
want anyone to know it's there.” 

Jerry’s eyes narrow'ed. 

"It proves us right,” he mur¬ 
mured. “But without those bits of 
vyreckage we can’t prove it to any¬ 
one else. That’s why they were 
stolen. If only we’d hooked up 
the complete name and not just 
part of it. we’d have something to 
go on. The name of the boat 
might have meant something to 
Mr. Thompson. Now we haven’t 
even got the salvage to show him 
in the morning. He'll think we’re 
just wasting his time, and that 
we've invented the whole thing.” 

No clue 

“Show him in the morning?” 
queried Jane, her eyes wide. 
“What happened at Sandy Point. 
What did he say? Did he know 
anything about the wreck?” 

Fergie shook his head. 

“ Hadn't a clue,” he said miser? 
ably. 

" He had no record of any wreck 
off Gullmarsh Island.” Jerry re¬ 
turned, and taking it in turns, the 
boys gave her the gist of their 
interview. 

“So he's calling on us in the 
morning?” was Jane's comment 
when she heard them out. “And 
we've nothing to show him. What 
do we do now?” 

“ Have lunch,” Fergie sug¬ 
gested reasonably. “I'm starving.” 
The galley was the one part of 
Mirelda where Jane was in com¬ 
mand, and her authority un¬ 
questioned; so she suggested that 
Fergie should finish laying the 
table and open the tinned ham, 
while Jerry washed the green stuff. 

News of a wreck 

It was while Jerry was un¬ 
wrapping the lettuce from its news¬ 
paper covering that he noticed 
the paragraph and heading. It 
concerned a small yacht that had 
run aground on the Whistler Sand 
two miles off Sandy Point. A 
pilot boat from Lanwich had 
stood by, and when the yacht had 
refloated, had towed her into Lan¬ 
wich Harbour. There was noth¬ 
ing in the story to excite Jerry, 
for such reports were frequently 
seen in local newspapers during 
the sailing season. But it gave 
him an idea which he thought 
might throw some light on their 
own problem. 

When they sat down to lunch 
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The Pirates mode! 

Whacko, Jaco ! This newest of all Jaco- -s 

skates, called "The Pirates,” has 2£" dia- § § 

meter wheels. In 100 yards, the wheels . , , , 

turn 153 fewer times, in each 100 revo- jacoskates ” from le/J 
lutions, you skate 16 yards farther, you save available at good Sports, 
energy, and flatten the bumps all the way. where. 

Made by JACOBS ROLLER SKATES LTD., HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E.2. 


HOW TO MAKE A 

CRYSTAL GARDEN 

(as described by Fred Loads in the B.B.C. Children’s Newsreel) 

A FASCINATING AND INSTRUCTIVE PASTIME 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 

The garden is made from simple, non-poisonous 
and harmless chemicals. You can watch it grow¬ 
ing into fantastic shapes. 

WEIRD —WONDERFUL — LASTING 

The only additional materials required are a little 
Plasticine (or modelling wax), a tin of Waterglass, 
and a suitable container. 

Full instructions and six chemicals in special postal 
pack, sufficient for dozens of gardens. 

PRICE 5f- POST FREE 


Obtainable only from 


(Postal Order please) 


CO- 


HERBERT MELVILLE & 

Manufacturing Chemists 

MELVILLE HOUSE, CHEAM, SUTTON, SURREY 


a few minutes later, Jerry pushed 
the paper across the table to 
Fergie. 

“D'you take this paper, Fergie 
—the Stanbridge EchoT ’ he asked 

Fergie glanced at it. 

“They do at home,” he nodded 
“ But I never read it. Why?” 

“Where did it come from?’ 
Jane asked. “ Looks pretty grubby.’ 

“Wrapped round the lettuce,’ 
Jerry said. “It's a month old.’ 1 

Fergie frowned. “ What’s the 
idea?” 

"I just noticed this report—and 
it gave me one,” Jerry returned 
with a grim little smile. He pointed 
to the heading and paragraph. 

Fergie read it and when he 
locked up his frown was deeper. 
He pushed the paper to Jane and 
she glanced through the para¬ 


graph and looked at her cousin 
expectantly. 

“I don’t get it,” she said. 

“Well, it’s simple enough,” 
Jerry returned, “and it might lead 
somewhere. The locai paper has 
all the local news; anything that 
happens in the district and around 
the coast it covers. That’s why 
the little bit about the yacht being 
aground gets in; a bigger paper 
wouldn’t touch it. But if the 
yacht’s news, and it wasn’t 
wrecked, then any boat that went 
down off this coast or in the river, 
would sure to be reported.” He 
paused. “So why not the wreck 
off Gullmarsh Island?” 

Fergie beamed. “You mean— 
we should look through the file 
copies at the newspaper office?” 

Continued on caere 10 
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133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


■ ■ 

k :; 


FREE! 





Just send us your 
name and address 
& you will receive a 

wonderful packet 
of 133 different 
stamps 
also the 
Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. 
Please enclose Sd. postage. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.56), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


MATCHBOX LABELS 


100 European 4/- I 100 Asian 4/6 

50 Belgium 2/9 50 Japan 2/9 

10 Portugal 2/6 | 58 World 2/3 

Album 3/- 

AJJ items Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AV., FARNBOROUGH, KENT 


too Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
£d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4|d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN56), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstorte, Poole,DORSET 


A fl RUSSIA FREE to everyone fl A PVrTC 
1 U ordering one of these rAuMjd 


10 diff. 

Afghanistan4/- 
N. Borneo 2/3 
Fiji 2/3 

Liberia 1/9 

Sau. Arabia 1/9 
Triangulars 1/6 


25 diff. 

Hong Kong 3/9 
Jamaica 2/9 
Ceylon 1/9 
Israel 4/- 

Monaco 3/- 
Zanzibar 8/- 


100 diff. 
Canada 6/- 
Australia 6/- 
Japan 3/6 
Finland 3/9 
Norway 3/6 
China 1/6 


Please tell your parents 

POSTAGE 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstamps (10 R)16 Kidderminster Rd„ Croydon, Surrey 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different I 


500 Whole World 8/6 
300 Brit. Empire L2/6 
100 Great Britain 
(AH Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/- 

200 Germany 2/- 

100 Hungary 2/- 

100 Canada 6/- 

100 South Africa 10/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
10O Australia 5/- 
100 Russia 6/6 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 


100 Czech. 

100 Austria 
10 Tonga 
10 Iceland 
10 Siam 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
50 India 
100 U.S-A. 

Comments. & Air$10/. 


We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, Albums, etc. Free on request. 

GIBBONS' 1961 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE, 1,064 Pages, 
price 22/6 plus 2/- postage. 
Powerful Electric Magnifier, complete with 
velvet pouchette, batteries, and box, out¬ 
standing value @ 17/-, post & pkg. included. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 

140 Fetter Lone, London, E.C.4 


* AN AMAZING FREE OFFER * 
ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
JUBILEE, CORONATION & ROYAL VISIT 
STAMPS 

This packet containing the above stamps' 
from the British Commonwealth is offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents before replying . 

S. W.SALMON (C54)119 Beechcroft Rd.,Ipswich 
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FREE 


BRITISH 
COLONIALS 

Plus Perforation Gauge 

to all genuine applicants for my Used 
British Colonial Approvals, enclosing 
41d. stamps and parents* permission. 

D. D. DANIEL 

27 CANNON STREET, PRESTON 


100 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
Jd., id. and Id. etc. Discount Approvals. 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 4Jd. for postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.6) 

Piqdown Farm. Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 
Kent. 


THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION 
FOOTBALL 

SEEN ON I.T.V. 

Here is a Football Game where victory 
pr defeat depends upon the skill of the 
player, with fingertip control. 

COMPLETE with goals, ball, etc., and 
teams available in all league club 
colours. 

Played with 22 miniature men, ball and 
goals All the thrills of real League, 

Cup and International Football: dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, offside, goal saves, etc. 


Pat. 616782 


Prices 9/1 Id. l9/7d. 47/3d. 



POST FREE OR WRITE FOR FULL 
DETAILS AND ORDER FORM TO: 

SUBBUTEO (Dept17) LANGTON 


GREEN, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 


GENUINE BRITISH NAVAL 

PURE WOOL 

^MAWHWGHT ij- 


eat purchase 


1 POST ETC2'6> 


Great purchase 
30,000 from 
Admiralty thus 
fantastic price! New and 
unissued. Made for 
immunity from icy Antarctic 
cold for submarine crews, 
etc. DON’T SUFFER this 
winter. Made for warmth, 
super comfort and lasting 
wear, of heavy knit soft 
springy wool. Ribbed crew neck, cuffs & waist. 
Attractive traditional Navy Blue. Full length, 
goes right over hips. Long sleeves. Plenty of 
shoulder room. Sizes up to 40—19/6, post 2/6. 
Also for women. Wool alone worth more! 
Refund guarantee LISTS CLOTHING. 




THE 


Mo 

WIGWAI 



<T)EADQUARTER t, 


gEEDESSSSEa 


GASH PRICE 

21 POST ETC. 2/6 _ 

CONSTRUCTED OF SUPERB "TOM-TuM” 
COTTON PROOFED FABRIC AND NOT 
MADE OF NYLON. Height 5'6". Built 
with collapsible poles so that you may 
dismantle the tent swiftly and transport 
anywhere. No centre pole. Can be erected 
anywhere. A real waterproofed tent. Will 
accommodate 4/5 children. A THRILLING 
GIFT FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 
Cash price 21/-, post, etc., 2/6. WATER¬ 
PROOF GROUNDSHEET 10/6 if required. 
FREE LISTS, TENTS, CAMPING EQUIP¬ 
MENT, ETC. TERMS. 

(Dept. CN/10), 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro* June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGSZ 



S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 



Teacher’s Name. 
Address- 


DS/CN64J 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


The Children’s Newspaper, IQth December, I960 


LITTLE LADY OF 
LUXEMBURG 


JjEAunFUL new stamps are on 
• sale this month in Switzer¬ 
land and Luxemburg. 

The Swiss series contains five 
values. One has a portrait of 
Alexandre Calame, a Swiss artist 
who was born 150 years ago and 
painted many mountain scenes in 
his native country. The other 
values show four different flowers 



—phlox, thorn apple, larkspur, 
and dandelion—all in the natural 
colours. Each stamp carries an 
extra premium for Swiss charities 
that help young people. 

The Luxemburg series has three 
stamps showing a portrait of one 
of the younger members of the 
Luxemburg Royal Family: She is 
Princess Marie-Astrid, who will be 



0FvV. *25C 




seven next February. The Prin¬ 
cess has a young brother, Prince 
Henri, whose portrait will appear 
on a charity series which the 
Luxemburg Post Office hopes to 
issue next year. 

Both these new series have been 
printed by a Swiss firm, Cour- 
voisier Ltd. Their colours are so 
attractive that it seems a pity, 
when the stamps are used on 
letters, that they have to be dis¬ 
figured-by a postmark. Most col¬ 
lectors will prefer mint specimens. 

There is one drawback to col¬ 
lecting mint stamps, however. In 
damp weather their gum some¬ 
times becomes moist, causing the 
stamps to stick to the album page. 
Some issues are more likely to do 
this than others. As a rule, British 
and Commonwealth stamps can be 
relied on to behave properly, but 
German and Russian issues often 
become sticky. 

A useful tip is to dust the backs 
of the unreliable stamps very 
lightly with white talcum powder. 
This will prevent the stamps from 
sticking to the album page and 
also give them a fragrant scent! 

^he latest Commonwealth stamps, 
all pictorials, come from 
Gibraltar. Each of the 14 designs 
includes a small portrait of the 
Queen, a view of Gibraltar or a 
picture of a flower, bird, or 
animal, and tiny silhouettes of 
other local creatures. 

The Id. stamp, for instance, 
shows the Moorish castle, which 
was built about a thousand years 
ago by the Arabs who then 
occupied southern Spain and is 
still one of Gibraltar's landmarks. 


In the bottom right-hand corner 
are the silhouettes of two sword¬ 
fish, which are often caught in the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 

The new -}d. stamp is also in¬ 
teresting, for it shows Gibraltar 
candytuft, a flower which grows 
nowhere else in Europe. 

The Rock of Gibraltar, towering 
about 1,400 feet above the sea, is 
depicted on several of the new 
stamps. The Is. value shows some 


; fmmz 
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GIBRALTAR! 



mmm 


of the Rock apes. These Barbary 
apes have lived on the Rock for 
many centuries and there is a 
tradition that if they were to dis¬ 
appear, then the British will leave 
Gibraltar. To make sure this does 
not happen, the apes are fed and 
cared for by the Government. 

C. W. Hill 


STAMPS AS 
WALLPAPER 

A novel stamp collection is to 
be seen in a bungalow at Shep- 
herdswell, a mining village near 
Dover. The walls of the hall are 
papered with about 18,000 stamps, 
from all parts of the world. 

They were pasted there by a 
former owner of the bungalow, 
who was a postmaster at Dover. 


Air-house helps builders to defy the rain 


Bad weather is traditionally an 
unhappy time for builders—it 
stops nearly all outside work. 
The past Summer and Autumn 
has held up countless housing 
schemes all over the country, so 
one enterprising builder at Hamp¬ 
ton, Middlesex, decided to adopt 
the idea of using an air-house, a 
kind of marquee which has to be 


THE CONWAYS 
TAKE COVER 

Continued from page 9 

“ That's the idea,” Jerry nodded. 

“Sure, and it's a good one,” 
Jane agreed. “But if there is a re¬ 
port in the paper about it how 
d’you figure the coastguard has 
no record of it?” 

“That's a point, I know,” Jerry 
conceded. “But there could be 
reasons. He could have been away 
at the time. He could have been 
ill. He could have made a mistake 
in his records. My idea could be 
wrong. But if you can't suggest a 
better lead, it's worth following.” 

Fergie rose to his feet. 

“If you two stop to argue we’ll 
miss the Stanbridge bus,” he said. 
“It leaves at ten to two.” 

To be continued. 


blown up before it can be used. 

The air-house used for this Job 
is the largest ever made. Measur¬ 
ing 70 by 40 by 20 feet, it consists 
of a light but immensely tough 
skin of waterproof nylon fabric. 
It looks rather like a big, pegged- 
down sausage and is kept up by a 
constant supply of low-pressure air 
supplied by powerful fans which 




are operated by two electric motors. 

The great advahtage of the air- 
house, which has been made by 
the Gourock Ropework Company, 
of Port Glasgow, is that it requires 
no supporting poles or ropes, sc 
that the inside space is completely 
free. It covers the entire building 
site and enables work to go or 
whatever the weather outside. 
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THEY ATE AT 8.8 

"J'HERE was a young fellow, 
named Tait, 

Who dined with a friend at 8.8; 
As Tait did not state, 

I cannot relate. 

What they ate at 8.8 at their tetc- 
ix-tete. 

Fruit and nuts 

The names of two fruits and 
two nuts are hidden below. See 
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I PUZZLE I 
I PARADE( 
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Christian names 
wanted 

By putting the Christian name 
of a girl or a hoy in the spaces 
below, the names of eight British 
towns will be formed. Can you 
name them all? 


Cl . . . don: A . . . . illery; 

C.field; Red . . . .; Lla 

,. ... yf .borough; . . . field; 

.shay. 


how quickly you can find them. 

H ow a P° n y could find its way 
in a haze like that is a 
mystery to me,” said Sue. “But 
he has so bad a temper that he 
is not to be trusted.” 

“If you don’t frighten or anger 
him he’s all right,” explained Jill. 
“ He is always calm on days when 
Dad drives him.” 


FOR MAKING 
MUSIC 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the sentence below to make the 
names of three wood-wind instru¬ 
ments ? 

Lift b'arons face noise. 



Answer next week 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Boast. 
4 Young cow. 7 Part of a flower. 

8 Trunk. 10 Flowing garment. 
12 Levy. 13 Handle or manage. 
14 Beam. 15 Extent. 17 Came 
first. 19 Barren. 20 Completed. 
21 At no time. 22 Declare or 
assert. 23 Give out. 

READING DOWN. 1 Most 
suitable. 2 Summit! 3 Precious 
stone. 4 Convey. 5 Bitter plant 
used in medicine. 6 Worry. 

9 Animal of South America and 

Malaya. 11 Nobleman. 13 Tit 
for ——. 14 Horseman. 15 

Tibetan priest. 16 Belongs to 
me ! 17 Wriggly creature. 18 

The one following. 20 Name of 
several British rivers. 


THREE’S COgVIPAMY 

In this word puzzle (a) is a clue to a three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to ( b ). A further 
letter is added to make a five-letter answer to clue (c). 
Example: fee, feet, fleet. Answers ore given in column 4 


1. (a) An untruth. 

(b) To be alive. 

(c) Organ of the body. 

2. (a) In which peas grow. 

(b) Pool of water. 

(c) Weight. 

3. (a) Everything. 

(b) Supporter. 

(c) Mixture of metals. 


4. fa) Consume food. 

(b) Point of compass. 

(c) Makes bread rise. 

5. (a) Umpire’s decision. 

(b) Look sulky. 

(c) Part of teapot. 

6. fa) To stitch. 

(b) Simmer slowly. 

(c) Scatter widely. 


^£S£St^ctXSS.SS‘S£S C N Competition Corner 


WIN A GIANT CHRISTMAS CRACKER! 



WORD SQUARE 

J^ur-clad animal 
Without difficulty 
Continent 
To peruse. 

The reason why 

J went away to school last term, 
Then home again I came. 

But sad to say, when I returned 
Things were not quite the same. 
The garden looked a smaller size. 
The trees were not so tall, 

The stairs were wide and easy 
ones. 

The rooms seemed very small. 
But now 1 know the reason why, 
If only I had known 
It wasn't that the house had 
changed. 

The reason was. I’d grown! 


Find the country 

Mv first is in goblin and also in 
gnome, 

My second’s in froth but not in 
foam. 

My third is in letter and also in 
note, 

My fourth is in jacket but not in 
coat. 

My fifth is in king and also in 
queen. 

My sixth is in yellow but not in 
green. 

My seventh's in harbour and also 
in wharf. 

My eighth is in giant but not in 
dwarf. 

My ninth is- in lend but not in 
give— 

My whole is a country where 
Polar bears live! 


Cix C N readers will be having a specially exciting Christmas this year 
^ when they receive our huge prize crackers, three feet long and packed 
with paper hats and novelties. If you are good at colouring, you might 

win) fcme in this, the 
second of our new 
series of prize 
competitions open to 
all readers under 17 
living in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and 
the Channel Isles. 

To try for a cracker, 
first cut out this jolly 
picture of Santa Claus 
together with the 
.coupon, and paste 
them on a postcard. 
When quite dry, colour 
the picture with water 
paints or crayons as 
carefully and imagina¬ 
tively as you can. 

Complete the coupon 
with your full name, 
age and address, ask 
an adult to sign it as 
your own work, then 
post to 

C N Competition No. 2, 
3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 

(Comp.), 
| to arrive not later than 
| Thursday, 15th Decem- 
|j ber, the closing date. 

I The prize crackers 
I will, be awarded in 
i time for Christmas for 
i the six best colourings 
£ received,. •_ with age 
■(taken fully into 

. I account. The Editor’s 

cut out round this line—— ™J decision is final, - 



Pannt’sj'Guardich’s 
Signature . 


MISS PARKER'S SIGNATURE TUNE 


_^nne discovered quite by chance 
that whistling upset Miss 
Parker. At school that day they 
had been learning the Skye Boat 
Song, and she began whistling it 
before she and Christopher started 
prep. 

Suddenly Miss Parker, who bad 
been dozing before the fire, got up, 
and mewing pitifully, jumped on 
to Anne’s lap, and put her paw 
over Anne's mouth. 

So Anne tried whistling other 
tunes. These made the little cat 
prowl about, looking round-eyed 
and miserable, but only the Skye 
Boat Song made ber mew and 
jump up to protest. 

Three days later, when Anne 
returned' from school at teatime, 
the sky looked so black that 
Mummy said: “Make the cats go 
for their run before it rains.” 

It was quite dark, though, before 
it did start. Then it simply , fell 
down. Anne rushed io the door 
and called, and in dashed Mr. 
Portly, very wet already. But no 
Miss Parker. 

Soon lawns, paths, and fiower- 
beds._became flooded inches deep 
under the torrential rain, and they 
called Miss Parker in vain. 

“I am going out to find her,” 
said Anne, putting on her mac and 
gum beets when it had cased off. 


“She must be marooned up one 
of the hedge trees.” 

“How can you find her?” 
objected Christopher. “She never 
answers when you call, as Mr. 
Portly does, she just comes. But 
she won’t now everywhere is 
flooded, and you cannot search all 
the 500 evergreens in the hedges.” 

“I shall find her,” said Anne, 
taking her torch. And off she 
sploshed, whistling the Skye Boat 
Song very loudly. 

Quickly from a tree came mew¬ 
ing and scuffling, and Anne was 
able to rescue her pet. So now 
the Skye Boat Song is known as 
Miss Parker’s signature tune, and 
they whistle it whenever they 
cannot find her. 

Jane Thornicroft 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Fruit and nuts. Hazel ; date ; 
orange ; almond. For making music. 
Bassoon ; clarinet ; fife. Find the 
country. Greenland. Christian 
names wanted. Cl-eve-don ; A-bcrt- 
illery ; C-hester-field ; Red-rulh ; 
Lla-nell-y ; Peter-borough ; May- 
field ; Ronald-shay. 

Word square 
BEAR 
EASE 
ASIA 
READ 

THREE’S COMPANY 

1 lie, live, liver, 2 pod, pond, pound. 
3 all, ally, alloy. 4 eat, east, yeast. 
5 out, pout, spout. 6 sew, stew, strew. 


mi 

HERE'S 

EXCITEMENT! 



T F you’ve ever dreamed of 
-•■screaming around the bend of 
a track, this is the book for you ! 
This is the most complete book 
on Motor Cycle Racing ever 
written. 

• Articles on all the leading 
riders, including World 
Champion John Surtees, 

• Complete TT results and 
records. 

• All the latest on designs and 
technical advances. 

v A complete tour of the racing 
circuits, including maps. 

e The violent spills and thrills 
of scrambles. 

And 150 exciting 
illustrations! 

You’ll love every page and every 
picture in i 

THE BP BOOK 
OF MOTOR CYCLE 
RACING 

8'6 

from your newsagent or bookseller 

Published by 

STANLEY PAUL, in collaboration 
•with 

THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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New ideas to 
improve rugby 

Reduce line-outs, says Sir Waved 


FLEXIBLE FOIL 



Girl with the flexible foil is 
Jean Currie getting ready for 
a practice bout at the Slough 
Fencing Club. In January 
Jean will be taking part in her 
county open foils champion¬ 
ships. 


great new cycle race will be 
held on the Continent next 
Summer. It will, in fact, be a 
second Tour de France. 

The usual Tour dc France is for 
professionals. The new event will 
be for independent (semi-profes¬ 
sional) and amateur riders only, 
and they will cover about 1,250 
miles, half the normal distance. 


ideas to improve the game 
of rugby were put forward 
recently by Sir Wavell Wakefield, 
M.P. His' main suggestion con¬ 
cerned the direct kick into touch. 

Sir Wavell, who is a member 
of the Ihternational Rugby Board, 
the game’s ruling body, feels that 
these kicks and the time-wasting 
line-outs which follow would be 
considerably reduced if the side 
throwing in after such a kick was 
allowed to throw the ball back¬ 
wards; as in soccer, instead of 
having a line-out. 


Another difference is that riders 
will have two rest days, instead of 
the one allotted to the senior men. 

National teams of eight riders, 
six of whom must be under 25 
years of age, will set out on the 
first stage on 2nd July, a week 
after the professionals. Both races 
will finish a fortnight later at the 
Parc des Princes Stadium, Paris. 


It would, in effect, be almost the 
equivalent of a short penalty. It 
should certainly reduce line-outs, 
which are taking place almost 
every 50 seconds. 

A second suggestion concerned 
the differential penalty. Sir Wavell 
said that it was hard luck for a 
side to give away three points with 
a penalty for a purely technical 
offence while a foul could go un¬ 
punished if it took place in the 
opponents’ half. 

He supported the idea of punish¬ 
ing foul play by awarding a 
penalty kick in front of the posts. 
This would also save the referee' 
the distasteful task of sending a 
player off for repeated fouls—a 
club would not select such a 
player. 

Sir Wavell’s third suggestion was 
a simple one: all balls should be 
blown up to the same pressure. 
The ball is “the centre of the 
game,” and if blown up too hard 
can cause all kinds of problems 
for even the most brilliant kickers. 


SECOND TOUR DE FRANCE 



The Children’s Newspaper, 10th December, I960 

WITH NO TROUBLE At ALL 


A. C. Leisenring, who is studying at King’s College, Cambridge, 
easily clears the bar during pole-vault training. He comes from 
Yale University, U.S.A. 


Prize-winning ride round Norway 


Britain is best for these 
Commonwealth stars 


gpoRTSMEN arid women from the 
Commonwealth continue to 
visit Britain in search of experi¬ 
ence and coaching. One of the 
latest arrivals in London is Bob 
Brown, runner-up in the last Aus¬ 
tralian hammer-throwing cham¬ 
pionships. A self-taught athlete, 
he has come to this country to 
improve his technique, and has 
been taken in hand by the 
Hammer Circle, the British ham¬ 
mer-throwers’ club. After a 
Winter's coaching Bob hopes to 
compete at many of our important 
meetings next year. 

Emmanuel Quaye, 22-year-old 
table tennis champion of Ghana, 
is now in Britain to compete in 
open tournaments. He will stay 
here until the end of the season. 
Until a few weeks ago his 13-year- 
old brother Okine was also here. 
Coached by Jack Carrington, 
senior coach of the E.T.T.A., 
Okine won the under-13 title at 
the Kent Junior Open tournament 
before he returned to Accra. 


From New Zealand has come 
Sonia Cox, who is on her third 
visit to this country. In 1958 she 
came to play at Wimbledon and 
other tennis tournaments. Last 
year she visited us as a member 
of New Zealand’s Uber Cup bad¬ 
minton team. Having won her 
own country’s championship, she 
has now returned to gain further 
experience. 

Another New Zealand sports¬ 
woman in Britain is Joy William¬ 
son, who came to play in the 
world table tennis championships 
and stayed on in this country for 
a year to widen her experience. 
She went home for a time, became 
New Zealand's No. 1 woman 
player, and then returned to 
Britain. Now she may stay for 
good, for next Spring Joy is to 
marry Gwyn Evans, the Crystal 
Palace F.C. centre-half. 

Even roller skaters feel that 
Britain offers a better chance of 
acquiring first-class experience than 
anywhere else. Eighteen months 


ago Mervyn Whybrett and Ian 
Hughes were sent here under a 
New Zealand Government spon¬ 
sored scheme. They were very 
inexperienced when they arrived, 
but last month they returned home 
with ten world speed records from 
5.000 to 30,000 metres, and 5 to 
20 miles. 


The half-back girl 

Little girls do not normally take 
an active part on the football field, 
and nine-year-old Megan Lear of 
Gravesend is an exception. At 
first she was content to watch. 
Now she regularly turns out for 
the Westcourt junior school second 
eleven. 

In -a recent match, playing at 
half-back, curly-haired Megan 
created opportunities from which 
three goals were scored. 

Her team mates consider Megan 
a real soccer star. In the class¬ 
room, too, she is “well on the 
ball.” 



83-year-old man has won the 
trophy awarded by the Inter¬ 
national Motor Cyclists’ Tour 
Club for the year’s outstanding 
journey. 

He is Mr. John Stuart White of 
Halton, Leeds, and his winning 
performance was an 800-mile tour 
of Norway last August on his 200 
c.c. Velocette. It was certainly a 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES 

We can help you to enjoy your leisure 
hours. A scientific hobby is absorbingly 
interesting and, being educational, can 
help you with your future career. Take 
your choice: 

CHEMISTRY 

We supply apparatus and chemicals for 
the young scientist. Send 4d. in stamps 
for lists showing sets of parts, etc. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£5.10.0. Send 3d. stamp for leaflet. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Our notes show how 
such receivers can be made simply and 
cheaply using transistors. Mains or 
large batteries are not required so you 
can use transistors with absolute safety. 
A 41 or 6 volt flashlamp battery is the 
only power required and this will last 
many weeks. Send 8d. in stamps for 
our notes. 

We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday or Xmas presents. 
Please write in good time. 

M0RC0 EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

8 and 10 GRANVILLE STREET 
SHEFFIELD 2 
Tel. 27461 


AMAZING NOVELTY 


SIX IVORY ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE A TINY BEAN 


ACTUAL 2/^ 
SIZE 



•t&ESIX IVORY 
ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE BEAN 


Incredible but true ! Inside the beautiful 
highly-polished little bean are six won¬ 
derfully-carved Ivory Elephants. 


3 ; - 


EACH 

POST FREE 


(Money refunded if dissatisfied.) 

EASTERN IMPORTS (CN) 

HORLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND 


remarkable achievement for a man 
of his years. 

Mr. White was born in Dunedin, 
New Zealand, and rode his first 
motor-cycle there, in 1903. This 
was a 1{- h.p. Clement-Garrard 
which cost £50, had no gears, and 
a top speed of 20 miles an hour. 
He has never been without a 
motor-cycle since then. 


fill iour q* ra 

the bird-charm 

attracts and feeds the bird* 

Hung by the window or in 
the garden the Bird-Charm 
acts like magic. Watch the 
birds fly to It; it’s great 
fun to study their antics at 
close quarters. Thousands 
have been sold, and hundreds 
of repeat orders. Your friends 
would love one. too! 

ONLY €% /C plus Gd. postage 
£/ 0 and packing. 

(4 for 10/- post free.) 

From Capsules Ltd., Stretford, Lancs. 
Money refunded in full if not satisfied. 

[ .. — 1 1 1 1 ~ j 1 -t 

I Please send me the Bird-Charm garden j 
l novelty for which I enclose P.O. value 3/-. I 

{ NAME.J 

| ADDRESS. j 

j. •■’! 

! Post to Capsules Ltd., Stretford, Lancs, j 

1 CN.3 I 

XMAS GIFT 

FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little 
personal Gift for 
each guest at 
children’s parties. 



PER BOX 
POST 
FREE 

Please give names iri 
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